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CROPS, INDIANS AND OTL IN 
OKLAHOMA, 





Editor, Rural World:—The wheat 
harvest is in full blast, although rains 
have retarded the reaping (June 20). 
The kernels are extra plump. The 
acreage of oats is extra large in this 
part of Payne county, Oklahoma. It 
is claimed that some of the oat fields 
will yield 75 bushels to the acre. 

Alfalfa meadows promise to pro- 
duce five cuttings this year. The corn, 
kafir and feterita plants look very 
promising. The cotton plants look 
very feeble; more so than in any pre- 
vious year. 

Peach trees are loaded with fruit. 
A wilting blight is injuring many pear 
trees. 

A few dozen of the Sac and Fox and 
Iowa Indians do some good farming. 
Fred Big Soldier is the best Iowa In- 
dian tiller of the soil and Bob Reubi- 
do, a descendant of the founder 9o/ St. 
Joseph, Mo., also raises nice cattle 
and hogs. Most of the Iowa squaws 
are proud of their hundreds of pure- 
bred chickens. 

Billy Harris, the most advanced 
Saukee Indian, knows how to farm, 
but he quit the farm for the pulpit 
last winter. He is now preachiug to 
the Osages. 

United States farmer, Arza B. Col- 
lins, has been busy the last four years 
in teaching these Indians farming and 
gardening. All these red-skins have 
thrown away their blankets and moc- 
casins, and the classic wigwam is no 
more in this region. Some of the In- 
dian children attend the government 
schools or the nearest district schoals. 

The phenomena! Cushing oil and gas 
finds made most of the Snake Indians 
very rich. The government gave them 
the rocky lands on Tiger creek against 
their protests. They had riches thrust 
upon them. Polly Deer-he-saw, is the 
richest Snake beauty. She can draw 
$4,000 royalty every week. 

Cushing’s oil wells yield nearly 
400,000. barrels of ofl every day. The 
gas wells could produce 28,000,000 
cubic feet of gas every month. 

About $45,000,000 worth of oi] is 
stored in steel tanks near this city. 
Each tank cost $13,000 and holds 65,- 
000 barrels of oil. Large quantities 
of oil is piped to the nine refineries in 
this city and to refineries in other 
states. The oil fields increased Cush- 
ing’s population from 500 to &,000 
souls within the last three years.— 
Matt. Duhr, Oklahoma. 





NOTES FROM “EGYPT.” 





Editor, Rural World:—yYour picture 
of a harvest scene in the June 17 is- 
sue would lead a novice to think that 
cradles were “left-hand.” I never 
“swung” a cradle much, but have 
bound aiter many a one, but never 
saw a left-hand cradle. 

Our patch of less than two acres of 
clover and alfalfa yielded five good 
loads of hay, or two tons an acre. Re- 
cently I walked over our spring sow- 
ing of red and sweet clover. There is 
a@ very fair stand of red, but not one 
seed in a thousand of the sweet clover 
has germinated. Some one at the 
Iowa agricultural college has invent- 
ed a machine that will remove the 
hull and scratch the seed coat till it 
will absorb moisture and germinate. 
Treated thus, it is said one-half the 
seed may be saved. We hope the ma- 
chine will come into general use, as 
it is expensive to sow 20 to 30 pounds 
of 20-cent seed. 

We have the worst prospect for corn 
in many years. Some are obliged to 
re-plow and plant again, on account 
of rains. Wheat will make about one- 
fourth of a crop; oats a fair crop, and 
hay a full average—*“Agricola,” Tli- 
nois. 

[Comment.—The cradles in the pic- 
ture referred to certainly appear to be 
left-hand, but they were not so origin- 
ally. The deception was due to an er- 


ror in making the photograph. It was 
printed of the wrong side of the plate. 
—Editor.] 





A STORY OF CROPS AND OF TRAY- 
ELING IN MISSOURL 





Editor, Rural World:—The wheat 
harvest is here and the laborers are 
few. Quite a number of young men 
and some of our married men are gone 
to Kansas to work in the wheat har- 
vest. Kansas farmers pay better 
wages than our Missouri farmers do. 
Perhaps they can afford it. One man 
in this section reports that he used 11 
pounds of twine to tie wheat grown 
on three acres of ground, but perhaps 
the wheat was too green. Most of the 
wheat in this section is being cut too 
green on account of it falling, due to 
the Hessian fly and rust. 

Oats are good; straw short, but are 
well headed. Corn is fairly good; it 
needs more cultivation, but the ground 
is too wet. 

On June 8 I traveled 20 miles north 
and east. I saw some good wheat, 
oats and corn, and I saw some bad 
wheat, oats and corn. Where I saw 
good crops, I saw good farmers and 
where I saw bad crops I saw bad 
farmers. We know our farmers by 
their fruits. 

I saw horses, mules, cattle, hogs and 
sheep grazing on the green pastures, 
I saw hundreds of acres of golden 
wheat and saw farmers going to the 
creamery with wagon loads of rich 
cream produced by the Ozark dairy- 
men. While I was enjoying this drive 
through this beautiful scenery I 
thought of the editor of the Rural 
world and of the able assistants in 
his office in the grand city of St. Louis 
receiving articles from their staff of 
correspondents and publishing and 
distributing them all over the United 
States and foreign countries. 

I thought also of our American (so- 
called free-American) boys and girls 
who are working in the dusty, smoky 
shops and mines who never have the 
opportunities of traveling through the 
beautiful Ozarks. I was wishing that 
Editor Cutting could be with me. I 
believe that he would have enjoyed 
his ride, if it was a buggy ride. I be- 
lieve that he would have enjoyed his 
drive through the beautiful Ozarks, 
with all its grandeur. Missouri is a 


through exposure to the sun and 
weather, or is no longer irritated due 
to becoming accustomed to the toxin 
secreted by the harvest mites. 

Inflamed spots, due to the presence 
of mites under the first layer of skin, 
are often diagnosed as hiyes, nettle 
rash, urticaria or “weals,” and resem- 
ble closely the “bites” of fleas and of 
some mosquitoes. A characteristic of 
the harvest mite attack is that on the 
second or third day the mite infested 
areas of the skin are usually sur- 
rounded at the middle by a minute 
water blister. After the subsiding of 
the inflammation and itching, which 
takes place after a few days, a small 
scale or scab frequently forms, leavy- 
ing on some persons a scar which does 
not wholly disappear in extreme cases 
for weeks. 

Avoid Mite-Infested Areas. 


These mites usually attack the most 
exposed portions of the body first. 
They crawl into the stockings and 
penetrate the skin about the ankles, 
frequently below the knee. A period 
of a few hours usually elapses, after 
the mites have crawled into the pores 
of the skin,, before they become pain- 
ful. Sometimes the person afflicted 
becomes almost frantic from the irri- 
tation, and lacerates the skin by too 
vigorous and frequent scratching. 
Only in rare instances, however, is the 
result of an attack of chiggers seri- 
ous. 

In some localities where the har- 
vest mite is found in great numbers, 
to walk among blackberry or other 
shrubbery or come in contact with 
grasses or similar herbage along 





streams or pools on edges of marshes, | 
or under trees near such places, is to | 


invite an attack. It is obvious, 

fore, that the best preventive ig tp 
avoid exposure. However, if a 
is taken in hot water or water cop. 
taining salt or strong soap withip a 
short time after exposure, no ill ¢, 
fects will be experienced. After g 
longer exposure a bath is prac 

of no effect. Remedies for mites werg 
described in recent issues. 





The article on “Saving the moisturg 
in the Soll,” that appears on page 3, 
was reprinted from#The Harvester 
World, and the cuts that illustrate the 
article were reproduced by courtesy of 
the editor of that interesting peri. 
odical. 





Missouri hag the largest fine jack 
and jennet farm in the world. 



















































grand state and it is producing some 
noble young men and women. 

I saw evidence of tbis while attend- 
ing a state church convention at 
Springfield, Mo., this week. At this 
convention I saw many young men and | 
women that our Missouri mothers have | 
trained, who are an honor to the state. 
Those young men and women, while 
in childhood, must have been to their 
dear mothers to ask them for informa- 
tion, and when they did so they did 
not find them too busy reading novels 
and other trashy literature to answer 
their questions.—E. N. Hendrix, Mis- 
souri. 


HARVEST MITES, OR “CHIGGERS” 
—HOW THEY WORK. 











The microscopic harvest mites, com- 
monly known as “chiggers” and red 
bugs, attack the skin of the human 
being, entering the large sweat tubes 
or pores where they die, and cause 
much suffering from intense itching. 
Chiggers are most troublesome to peo- 
ple with tender skins, and especially 
to children. The irritation and inflam- 
mation usually sets in in a few hours 
after the mite has crawled into the 
pores of the skin. Residents of the 
regions infested are very familar with 
the disagreeable results from the at- 
tacks of these red mites. 

Chiggers are most abundant and 
troublesome in the tropics. They are, 
however, also generally distributed in 
the Gulf states up the Mississippi riv- 
er to Missouri and TMllinois , and 
through the Atlantic coast states to 
northern New Jersey. They are most 
bothersome from June to September, 
according to new Farmers’ Bulletin 
671 by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, “Harvest Mites, or Chiggers.” 
Some residents of the infested regions 
and particularly farm laborers seem 
to be proof against the toxic effects 
of harvest mites, and often go with 
impunity in places overrun with them. 
This is due primarily to two causes; 





the skin has become toughened 




















The Price of Progress 


E, Panama Canal stands as 

one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the 
highest engineering skill, but the 
best business brains of the nation, 


backed by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be 
foreseen made it necessary to re- 
place the present canal with a 
new and larger waterway of the 
sea-level type, to be built in the 
next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new 
canal would be the means of a 
great saving in time and money 
to the canal-using public, because 
of the rapid progress in canal 
engineering. 

This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what certainly will 
happen again. 


One Policy 


Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 
extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands 
Switchboards, cables, wires and 
the telephone instrument itself 
were changed time and again, as 
fast as the advancing art of the 
telephone could improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced 
service rates and added subscri- 
ers by the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at 
an expense exceeding the cost of 
the Canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, ab 
ways apace with the telephone 
requirements of the public. And 
the usefulness of the telephone has 
been extended to all the people 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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‘Saving the Moisture in the 


Soil J 


Surface Breaking of Capillary Tubes or Spaces Through Which Water Rises Forms 
Mulch That Prevents Evaporation---Try the Simple Demonstration Here Described. 


ure in his soil and to keep it there for 
use of crops when they most need it, 
has learned one of the most important 
problems of crop production. 


F you would like to see a practical 
demonstration of the process of 
conserving moisture in the soil, 





Fig. I—P lacing the Powdered Sugar on 
the Cube; or in Other Words Add- 
ing the Soil “Mulch.” 


try this simple little experiment. Jake 
a cube of ordinary loaf sugar, the 
large size, about one inch square. On 
top of it heap powdered sugar, about 
a quarter of an inch thick (see Figure 
I) 


The cube of sugar represents the 
soil, and the powdered sugar what is 
commonly called by farmers the soil 
“mulch” which they get by harrowing, 
disking, or cultivating the ground. 


Take a common drinking glass with 
a concave bottom (see Figure II), di- 
lute in water a few drops of writing 
ink, or other dark liquid (coffee will 
do) and place the cube of sugar in the 
fluid, (see Figure III). Note _how 
quickly the dark inky solution rises 
toward the top of the cube, Figur III 
shows the cube five seconds after it 


was placed in the solution. In ten 
seconds it has reached the top, but 
there it stops (see Figue IV) The 


powdered sugar “mulch” does not take 
it up as the solid lump of sugar did. 
If you let it stand you will find that 
it takes an hour or longer for the dark 
liquid to soak through the powdered 
sugar. 


The whole secret of conservation of 
moisture in the soil is clearly demon- 
strated by this simple test. If we 
disk and harrow the soil so that it has 
a fine mulch covering, this powdered 
soil, or mulch, will act just like the 
powdered sugar. 


Conserve the Moisture. 


Soil ordinarily contains many pas- 
Sageways through which the water 


quickly rises to the surface. Unless 
we provide a mulch covering by cisk- 
ing, harrowing, or cultivating the 
ground to prevent it, the water will 
evaporate and the soil will bake, 
crack, and become hard, dry, and un- 
productive 

Few persons have any idea .of the 
large amount of water it requires to 
mature an ordinary crop. It has been 
determined by thousands of exvyeri- 
ments that it requires approximately 
300 tons of water to grow an average 
acre of corn 


Water Constantly Evaporating. 


This does not take into account the 
water that is constantly being evapo- 
rated from the soil in which the crop 
is growing. It considers only the wa- 
ter used by the plants themselves. The 
Iowa experiment station found that the 
loss of moisture in growing one ton 
of air-dried corn fodder was 570 tons. 

The capacity of a soil to hold water 
depends upon its composition, and up- 
on its texture. The lighter a soil, or 
the more sand it contains, the less 
water it will hold. The more humus 
a soil contains, the greater its water- 
holding capacity, for humus is a yvege- 
table sponge 

The problem of conserving soil 
moisture, then, is not altogether in 
thorough cultivation, but in keeping 
in the soil a good supply of humus ito 
take up the water and keep it from 
seeping into the lower levels. be} ond 
the reach of plants and from running 
off the surface 

The man who learns to store moist- 














Fig. [I—Placing the Cube of Sugar ia 
the Concave Bottom of the Glass 
Which Contains the Selutiom 


To Reduce High Cost of Living 


Farmers, Gardeners and Growers of All Kinds of Fruits and Vegetables Should Use a 


Canning Outfit for Preserving Foods in Tins for Home Table and for Sale. 
By Mrs. P. C. Henry, North Carolina. 


GOVERNMENT bulletin just is- 
A sued tells us that the cost of liv- 

ing during the past year was 
higher than during the preceding year 
and that the price of vegetables and 
cereals will steadily advance. If the 
great European war continues much 
longer, the price of food may reach 
high-water figures. For this reason, 
everyone who can should adopt some 
method of reducing the advancing cost 
of living. And every family on the 
farm has it within its power to do this 
by canning foods for home use and for 
Bale. 





Fig. 111—The Cube of Sugar Five See- 
Onds After it was placed in the So- 
lution. 


Five years ago we bought a home 
canning outfit for $10 and it has paid 
for itself a score of times in net 
profit. And what is more, by its aid 
we have gotten better health, for we 
have some canned vegetables or fruit 
on our table every day of the year 
when fresh fruits and vegetables are 
not to be had. Today I would not be 
without my little outfit (holding 24 


quart-tins) for I well realize the ex- 
ceedingly great advantage of posses- 
sing one. 

Canning Saves the Waste. 

And especially should those have 
a home canner outfit who raise more 
vegetables and fruits than the local 
market will take. Our local market 
and even the nearby city markets be- 
come glutted so quickly that, if we 





ery farm in the United Statcs. 
sial, 


ment of Agriculture, 
are :— 


in home interests and activities. 


3. To teach better methods of 
labor-saving devices. 

4. To encourage the utilization 
fruits and vegetables. 


agriculture and home economies. 


working 
hours and vacation periods. 





Organize a Canning Club 


Mother-Daughter Home Canning Clubs should be organized on ev- 
For many reasons, economic and s80- 
no time should be lost before writing for the plan of organiza- 
tion and for the requirements to the Office of Extension Work, Deyart- 
Washington, 


1. To cultivate closer co-operation between mother and daughter 


2. To teach economy and thrift 
and food products available to that home. 


5. To encourage the average home to have a liberal supply of 
fruits and vegetables for the entire year—a balanced ration for winter 
months as well as for the summer months. 

6. To suggest methods of correlating the home-canning interests 
with the work of the school as especially related to the subjects of 


7. To furnish helpfui instruction for the direction of the girls, 
in co-operation with the mothers 


8. To furnish, through the projects of home canning, an easy ap- , 
proach to the aiudy of other home interests and problems. 4 


D. C. The objects of such clubs 


in connection with the home 


home canning and the use of 


of all by-products and surplus 


in the home during idle 








PPP we 





did not have. our canning outfii to 
save in tin all the surplus that ihe 
market can’t obsorb, we would lose 
much every year. But the little home 
canner saves the day for us. Through 
it we quickly preserve all fruit and 
vegetables for which we cannot get a 
good price; and then dispose of the 
canned product during the winter 
when there is a brisk demand at good 
figures. 

The proper size of home canner for 
the average family on the farm is a 
size holding 24 quart cans. This size 
canner ig portable, easy to carry into 


Fig. [¥—The Cube Ten Seconds After 


Tt was Placed in the Solution, 
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the yard beneath a shade tree, where all the machinery 6f the binder, while 
the work becomes a pleasure. the horses merely pull the outfit. 
The Proper Process. A binder engine weighs about 190 


With our canning outfit we put up pounds, so the additional weight is not 
tomatoes, snap beans, peaches, pears, VeTY ereat. They are of a high-speed 
apples, berries, grapes, and corn. And ie — m it 
our success in keeping these various Fmer near Sidney, ill., writes as 
things has been very good. follows: With a binder engine last 

In canning tomatoes we select only season I cut eight or ten acres more 
well-ripened stock. After scalding P¢T day br less ag tag gy In 
them a minute, we peel them, holding etic — grain the sg yen 
them over a clean vessel to catch the ©2° “a, “og with < engans, you 
juice for use in packing. Cans should a o is to —, the team and the 
be filled to within one-half inch from Pinder clears itself. A binder will 
the top, as a reputation for good meas- /@8t three or four years longer with 
ure is desired. an engine, on account of less wear 

In canning snap beans, experience #24 tear. My expenses did not ex- 
has shown us that it is best to cook oe 50 cents a day for oil and gas- 
the beans as for table use, then fill ©0¢- . 
the cans and seal. The beans are then . Wm. E. Baily, Phelps City, Mo., cut 
cooked in the sealed cans 60 minutes. 240 acres of wheat last year in six 
On opening the cans, the beans need and a half days, using an eight-foot 
not be cooked, simply warmed and binder with three small horses and a 
peasoned. ‘ binder engine. He considers that the 





engine saved his crop, as it would 
Corn and Tomatoes Combined. have been impossible to cut satisfac- 


Three years ago I tried with good torily without it. 
success the canning of corn and to- 
—- = equal ag esac — RECENT RAINS DESTROY MANY 
combination is easily preserved, . 
ing cooked in the sealed cans only 45 INSECT PESTS. 
minutes. At first the merchants did 
not care to handle this product, being 
something new and they thought it . ; ba ‘ 
might not sell well. So I got busy insect pests is the opinion of Dr. Leon- 


“ ard Haseman, assistant professor of 
ts eat privately, and I was quick- entomology at the University of Mis- 


souri. Dr. Haseman says the damp 

| 3 e 
EE eg Lage Sage Soe, - _— weather helps to destroy the young in- 
ér, in putting up corn and peas, one sects and the eggs, and brings in other 
faust use the omall er size ‘Cans diseases which aid in destroying the 
“ets pests. 
ceca Hears aie ond te. — The greatest benefit dertved from 
fand the rains, however, was that the crops 
; ; : trengthened to such an extent 

In order to dispose of the surplus W®*re & 

cans not kept for home use, it is neces- =a not able to harm 
label 
ll pty — bpoetaer B ig “The chinch bug is still present in 


bels can be bought at 20 cents a hun- large numbers,” says Dr. Haseman, 
dred “but the crops are maturing in spite 


lling the Surplus. of them. The present brood will get 
There “9 so anes to sell the Wings sometime in July and then will 
surplus to grocers in the neighbor- Come a second brood. Those in the 
ing towns. We readily secure 10 cents wheat have already begun to migrate 
a can for all we have to sell. The to the corn. The danger from the 
cans cost about 2% cents apiece, 4™My worm is practically over. If 
leaving a profit of 7% cents a can for they do come it will be in only a few 
the work of growing the crop and Communities. 
canning them. . Dr. Haseman says that the army 
The largest number of cans that J Worm comes in large numbers only 
put up in one day With my small out- every other year. He says that last 
fit was 151 cans of tomatoes, which year was the worst for the army worm 
I consider a good record for my smail for a long time. Other very destruc- 
outfit. Besides the help of my two tive invasions were made by this pest 
hildren, I had the help of a neigh- in 1861 and in 1875. 








That the recent rains tn Missouri 
have helped greatly to keep down the 





r’s child. So from our experience, B uy ] he SMiltehell 
we are fully convinced that a home OVERCOMING A POOR START. 


eanner outfit can be made a source of 
rofit on every farm, which will also When any crop is planted late it 
elp greatly to reduce the high cost starts with a handicap. Everybody 
of living. knows that climate and soil conditions 
are bound to be unfavorable at times 
BEST WAY TO SAVE THE GRAIN put the man who can overcome them 
WHEN IT RAINS. is the man who wins out with a bank 

2 account. 

The wet harvest now being experi- S. H. Shepherd, of Eaton county, 
enced throughout a large part of the Michigan, was able to raise 33 bushels 
country has caused a big demand for per acre of wheat on a thin soil in 
binder engines among farmers who 1913 when he was compelled to drill 
have 20 or more acres of small grain. his crop after those of his neighbors 

A binder engine is nothing more were well started. 
than an-ordinary four h. p. light- This is how he did it: First he 

















weight, engine, provided with attach- took time to make a first-class seed! =e=e=——=— 


county and took the time to run it 
through a fanning mill. At planting 

~ - : time he applied a fairly large amount 
sprocket and chain. The engine drives variety that is a high yielder in his of a high-grade fertilizer to give the 
crop a quick start and to enable it to 
cover the ground before winter, as 
well as to enable it to press on to 
maturity and a 33-bushel yield the fol- 
lowing spring. 


ments for being bolted to the rear of bed so as to provide the best possible 
any binder and connected up with the chance for the crop to make a profit- 
machinery by means of an extra able yield. He used seed wheat of a 








Soy beans are rapidly gaining in fa- 
vor among the farmers of Missouri 
and in many parts of the state are re- 
placing cowpeas as a seed crop. The 
fact that they can be seeded earlier, -Hackleman, Missouri College 
are easier harvested, easier threshed culture 
and usually outyield the cowpeas ex- 
plains in part, this gain in favor. 
Many farmers are now securing seed 
of soy beans and several varieties are times of drouth or even to a 
to be recommended, but the choice of ing year of failure. It-may make leat 
a variety should be governed by the years fat. 
purpose of the crop. When grown for 
hay such varieties as Ebony or Black 
Beauty, Medium Yellow or Mongol, netted him $6.30, but he does 
Peking or Sable and Austin will be 
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@, Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here’s refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delicious- 
ness tor all—Coca~Cola, the beverage that athletes en- 
dorse—that wise business men enjoy—that everyone 


ZA welcomes for its simple, pure wholesomeness. 
3g @ Carbonated in bottles—at stands and in grand stands 
BZ and at soda fountains everywhere. 
Zz 

Sm 
a, 
Za ° 
} @ Demand the genuine by full name— 
ZL nicknames encourage substitution, 
Z 
Z, 
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% THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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The Six of ’16 


) The Greatest Car Value the 
& World has ever Knowa 
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SOY BEANS, 








This Splendid Watch Free 


guaranteed 
Watch is 


highly engraved, stem- 
wind, stem set, simulated 
gold finish; desirable sizé 
for ladies or gents; late 
model, fancy bevel, new 
sign. Given free for sellll 
only 20 large, beautiful 
and religious pictures atl 


you 


pictures until sold. 
mame today. We give 
splendid fob for promptues® 


PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. B. W., ST. Louis. M8 
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crop is wanted for pasture and green 
manuring purposes, the Mammoth Yel 
low, and Hollybrook are good.—J. 


of Agri 


One of the great advantages of the 
silo is its ability to carry feed over @ 


succeed- 


An Oklahoma farmer had a pig 
which he sold at five months old. & 


not state 


how much it cost him to raise t 


found among the best. Where seed is pig’s mother and have him 


t-weight four h. p. engine. @ late maturing rather coarse growing to be strictly siatistical 


This shows how an engine may be used on the binder to drive the wanted this list might be enlarged to gotten and born and suckled. Thesé 
utting om —. apparatus, leaving the horses nothing to do but pull {nclude Mikado and Halberlandt, If are itemg to be considered if 
machine, sis a hich 


we 
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4 “PUBLIC HRALTH DAY” FOR 
CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 





The principles of disease prevention 
and eradication are easy in theory, 


put their application is difficuit in 
practice. Theoretically the preven- 
tion of hookworm disease, for in- 


stance, is comparatively simple, but 
practically there is ignorance, apathy, 
poverty and uncileanliness to deal 
with before satisfactory prevertron, 
much less eradication, can be achiev- 
ed. There is a large economic and in- 
dividual aspect to the question of con- 
trolling this or any other disease. 

An important factor in conserving 
health is education of the people. and 
this calla for co-operation between 
the health authorities, civic forces, the 
medical profession, schools, and phil- 
anthropic societies; it is somethicg for 
sacher and teacher. In no bet- 
ter way could guch education be pro- 
moted than by having a public health 
day or a public bealth week in the 
schools, during which time lectures 
and educational work upon the preva- 
lent infections should be given or con- 


the pic 


ducted. "This would stimulate activity 

in home and doubtless develop 

such strength of sentiment as to en- 

force attention 

SAVE GRADING FRUIT AT HAR- 

VEST BY THINNING NOW, 

Fruit growers should thin the fruit 

on their orchard trees. There is roth- 


ing fantastic nor unpractical about if. 
Well loaded trees must be thinned to 
allow of the proper formation of the 
crop, while in the case of a poor set 
ali deformed or otherwise imperfect 
fruit should be removed. Allowing 
too heavy a crop to mature not oniy 
goes toward destroying or shortening 
the life of the tree, but reduces the 
chances of a crop next year. Alter- 
nate bearing {s caused largely by over- 
production. 

Thinning is tiresome work, but it 
pays. Hvery bearing branch must be 
gone over and fruit that would touch 
when full grown must be removed to 
Buch an extent that each apple, peach, 
pear or other individual may form per- 
fectly witheut a chance of rubbing. 
Perfect fruit is the kind that always 
Pays best, and the total weight on 4 
properiy thinned tree will be about the 
same ag that of poor fruit, that will 
result on an unthinned tres at bar- 
vest time, Thin the fruit on the trees! 








MILO GRAIN FOR MILK-MAKING. 





It has been charged against milo 
Brain that it tends to dry up cows. 
This cereal is not so rich in any way 
48 corn or kafir and it may not hare 
been fod fm sufficient quantity. How- 
éver, there ig no doubt that some feeds 
Produce a greater miik flow than oth- 
8s and that cows vary as to their 
Stnaitiveness in thia reapect to certain 


Founded by Hon. Norman J. Colman 


Published by Colman's Rural World Publishing Co. 








Colman’s Rural World was 

established tm 1848 by 
Norman J. Oolman, who 
later became the Grst Unit- 


advanced agricuiture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and ta 
today held in highest re- 
Gard by thousands of in- 
telligent aud discriminating 





teadera. 
Colman’s Rural World 
strives to bring the 


greatest good. to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Bach tssue ts replete with 
ey | and good cheer. 
is read for profit and 
pleasuee, and yields a sat- 
sfactory return to each In- 
by nae subscriber. Our 
vertisers are rewarded 
ee with excellent resuita. 











‘sa Raral World ts 
mailed postpaid to any 
address ie the United Slates 
or island for 
Gftty centa per year or 
three yeara for one doltar. 
Att subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and mew addresses. 
Colman’s World it 
published on the Sth and 


718 EImcas Avenue. Oon- 
tributed articles on perti- 
nent subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be wel- 
comed. Address ali cam- 
munications to COOLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louisa, Mo. 
Entered in the postoffice 


the 20th of every month at | 








at St. Louis, Mo., aa second- 
class matter. J 
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paper will be increased soon.. 
when there is not much time for 


World is now 70,000.. 


and friends to subscribe, 





SGOEVLOLESS =: 


Colman’s Rural World 


Becomes a Semi-monthly 


Beginning with this issue, Colman’s Rural World will henceforth 
appear on the 5th and the 20th of each month, All paid-up subscrip- 
tions will be extended to twice the period of time that each subscriber 
would have yet received the paper bad it been continued as a weckly. 
Each gubsecriber will receive the same number 
would be due him under the old arrangement. 

After carefully considering everything involved in the change, the 
management decided that the Rural World could be of greater service 
tf all concerned as a twice-a-month publication than as a weekly. 
The change will result in improvement in every particular, A gradual 
improvement in quality will be noticed right away and the size of the 
Until the busy season on the farm, 


; be enlarged, but soon—that is, by the first of September—there will 
he published a bigger paper, as well as a better one. 

The price of subseription is now reduced to 50 cents a year, or 
$1.00 for three years. Where heretofore a subscriber received 52 
issues for $1.00, he will henceforth receive 72 issues—one and one- 
half times as many—for the same money. The circulation of the Rural 
Why not 100,000 before the end of September? 
Our readers can help us reach this number by asking their neigkbors 
Everyone can play a part in making the 
Rural World bigger in circulation, in size, in value and in influence. 


of issues that still 


reading, is over, the paper will not 


THE EDITOR, 











feeds. As with persons, so with ani- 
mais, certain foods tend to increase 
certain secretions or excretions while 
they do not affect others 





An Oklahoma farm expert says 


“Plow an inch deeper each year, 60 
that too much raw subsoil shall not 
be brought to the surface at once.” 
The idea is a good one, but its con- 
tinued practice will run things con- 
siderably into the ground. 
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40 Years Ago ee 20 Years Ago 


in Coiman’s 


(Issue of July $, 1875.) 

The largest maple sugar manu- 
facturer in Vermont, and possibly 
in the country, is F. H. Ray, of 
Wilmington, who taps 3,350 trees. 
Hig average crop of sugar is from 
four to six tong each spring. 

on 
|: 





The Rhede Island farmers ob- 
tained higher prices for hay and 
corn in 1873 than those of any 
other state. The average price of 
bay in that state was $24.66 a ton, 
and of corn, $1.18 a bushel, 





A premium will be given to ev- 
ery farmer in Cherokee, Georgia 
and Alabama, at the fair this fall, 
who will furnish satisfactory evt- 
dence that he. hag not bought any 
farm product this year for the 
use of bis family aad stool. 








if 
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tee 
Rural World. 
(issue of July 4, 1895.) 

There is a vast differenve be- 
tween the dogs east of the Mis- 
souri and those west of it. Those 
in the east are the miscellaneous 
product of indiscriminate breed- 
ing. It costs too much to carry + 
that kind of a brute to the west, 
hence one sees there only the bet- 
ter class of pure-bred, desirable 
animals, 





“We ought te have Cuba,” is the 
heading to many an article, and 
the leading thought of many an- 
other in the papers of the country 
today, Did thief ever have a bet- 
ter excuse to steal? . . . If 
there is a good reason for wanting 
Cuba, by all means fet ug be man- 
ty; and instead of swapping 
horses in midstream, get out into 
the light of day and make the 
dicker fairty. 
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Advertising Répresentatives, 


JOHN D. BOGS, 
609 Otle Bidg., Chieage, ML 


THE HOPKINS SPECIAL AGENCY, 
240 Nassau &t., Now York City. 








BR. KR. RING, 
107 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 








HOME CANNING PROJECT DE- 
SERVES ITS SUCCESS. 





There seems to be an unusual in- 
terest at the present time in the pro- 
motion of the home_canning project, 
with the girls and their mothers, It 
degerves it. The movement is of great 
importance in the befterment of Life 
and of living on the farm. There 
should be a canning club in every 
bome, 

The club project interest is confined 
entirely to the canning of fruits and 
vegetables, These fruits and vegeta- 
bles may be grown by the club mem- 
bers—the mother-daughter team— or 
by someone else and purchased for 
canning purposes. The work of this 
project is designed especially to teach 
better methods of home canning and 
to help the average home to utilize 
the waste products of farm, orchard, 
and garden. In addition to this, it 
will be possible to purchase often- 
times at the local markets some fruits 
and vegetables in bulk at a very low 
price, which will make it possible to 
get these products, and thus insure 
for the family a larger and better win- 
ter supply of fruits and vegetables 

Definite directions for organizing a 
lub can be had by writing to the ad- 
iress given on page 3, or by writing 
to the state agent in charge of club 
work at any state college of agricul- 
ture. As the canning season is now 
here and will continue throughout the 
summer and fall, the mothers and 
daughters of rural America should 
immediately take advantage of 
this opportunity to make farm life 
better than ever, and to gain the Konor 
of winning a prize 





PLANT WHERE THE AIR FLOWS, 


It is & well-recognized fact, though 
one too often overlooked in selecting 
sites for orchards, that cold air settles 
to the lower levels, For this reason 
it is often colder at the lower eleya- 
tions than it is at higher points in the 
same locality. This is what is meant 
by “atmospheric drainage.” The oc- 
currence of frost in low places when 
there is none on clevated areas is thus 
explained. For the same reason peach 
buds are often winterkilled or the 
blossoms are injured by frost in the 
apring in low places when near-by or- 
chards on higher elevations are in- 
jured much less, or even escape entire- 
ly. Consider the factor of air drain- 
age when choosing a site for the or- 
chard, 





There is very little use in throwing 
away expensive clover seeds on sour 
land. They may come up, but the 
plants will not dourish, and finally 
they may die. 





The hen can make more out of food 
in proportion to her weight than can 
any other animal. The Jersey cow 
wil Seat the hog—but with more 
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easiest done after a rain or irrigation 
while the ground is soft. The plants 
should be cut as deeply as possible, 
and the plants destroyed to prevent 
ripening of the seed. 

3. Spraying—The use of iron sul- 
phate at the rate of one and a quarter 
pounds to the gallon of water applied 
in the form of a fine, forcible spray 
upon the lawn has proven effective, 
at the agricultural college in this 











METHODS FOR ERADICATION OF 


DANDELIONS. 





The dandelion, like the poor, is al- 
Ways with us. To maintain a lawn 
free from this pest means, in most 
parts of the country, a constant war- 
fare, and we have at present no meth- 
ods of eradication to recommend 
which are easy or permanent. The 
following methods which are employ- 
ed are more or less successful ac- 
cording to locality and the persist- 
ence with which they are followed: 

1, Thick seeding—Any means by 
which a thick, vigorous growth of 
lawn grass is maintained will great- 
ly aid in the control of lawn weeds. 
Bare spots and thin sod invite a 
growth of weeds. Occasional sowing 
of new, clean grass seed, well raked 
into the bare spots, together with an- 
nual fertilizing should be practiced. 

2. Digging the dandelions—This, 
the most common control] method em- 
loyed, is quite effective in removing 

e large plants, ff persistegly fol- 
lowed and properly done. Unfort- 
unately the piece of root left in the 
ground is capable of sending up one 
to six or more sprouts from the cut 
end, especially if not cut deeply. A 
one-inch chisel or long-bladed knife 
are suitable tools, and the work is 











é. 
‘Without Lessons or Knowledge of Musia 
Any One Can Play the Piano or 
Organ in One Hour, 


Wonderfal New System that Even a Child Can Use 


state, in greatly reducing the number 
of plants, and in some cases entirely 
eradicating them. Three applications 
about ten days or two weeks apart 
should be given just after the lawn is 
mown. No water should be applied 
during the next 24 hours. The grass 
will turn dark at first, but soon re- 
covers and usually appears more vig- 
orous than before. This work ap- 
pears to be the most effective when 
done during midsummer and _ early 
autumn. Gasoline applied with an 
oil can at the rate of about a tea- 
spoonful in the crown of each plant 
is quite effective in killing the large 
plants, and is useful in conjunction 
with the other methods.—B. O. Long- 
year, Colorado Agricultural College. 





HOW TO KEEP WORMS OFF THE 


CABBAGE PLANT. 





In the early summer, cabbage fields 
are visited by large numbers of small 
butterflies which deposit large quanti- 
tites of eggs on the leaves of the 
cabbage plants. These eggs hatch in 
a few days and develop hordes of 
small greenish cabbage worms. These 
worms feed on the leaves of the cab- 
bage, sometimes eating out consider- 
able holes and frequently eating into 
the newly forming heads. The worms 
are easily controlled if destructive 
measures are promptly begun and 
consistently practiced through the 
season. Failure to contro] them is 
largely due to neglect or prejudice 
against the use of certain methods 
of control. 

The most serviceable remedy which 
has been used is white hellebore, a 
vegetable poison obtainable at any 
good drug store. This material comes 
in a powder form and loses its poi- 
sonous properties in a short time if 
exposed to the air. Therefore, it must 
be fresh. Apply it as a spray mixed 
in water at the rate of one ounce to 
three gallons of soapy water. The 
soap makes the solution stick to the 
leaves. There is absolutely no dan- 
ger associated with the use of helle- 
bore, because it will have lost its 
poisonous property before the cabbage 
is marketed. Furthermore, there is 
no chance for the material to get in- 
to the interior of the head, because 
cabbage heads form from the inside 
and the outside leaves are removed 
before use. This material must be 
applied thoroughly as often as the 
worms begin to appear numerous. Ar- 
senate of lead may also be used ef- 
fectively at the rate of two and one- 
half pounds to 50 gallons of water, but 
we prefer the hellebore. Hand-pick- 
ing is not a laborious method where 
only a few plants are grown. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 
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MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow, 


— Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 
+ 
Armours 
\ , Og . 
fertilizers 
drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 


early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 
a good clover catch and a more profitable grain crop— 








IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain, 


See Our Local Dealer or Write Us for ‘‘More Money From Wheat.’’ 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 118, 


Chicago, II. Baltimore, Md. Nashville, Tenn. N.C 
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chine requiring the least effort for the 
most work is desirable. 
Lawns that bake up badly in sum- 
mer should not be too closely cut. 
Prune spring flowering shrubs after 
they are through flowering. Rosa Ru- 
gosa, elder, and hardy hydrangea may 


More Money 
From Wheat 











be pruned in early spring. 5 


$7.46 per acre profit, 
over and above the cost of 
fertilizers was obtained 


It takes about three pecks of navy 
beans to plant an acre. An acre will 
yield from 8 to 12 bushels. Michigan, 


and Minnesota are  bean-growing wa 
hanes from the use of fertilizers 
Spraying is an insurance. Some on wheat on farms in 10 


Indiana Counties when 
wheat sold at $1 per bushel. 
11% bushels increased 
yield per acre was ob- 
tained from fertilizers. 


(See Indiana Experiment Station Cir- 
cular No. 23, Revised Edition, 
uly, 1912). 

Our free wheat bulletin tells how to 
select and apply fertilizer for 
biggest profits. Write 
THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL 
IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
ef the National Fertilizer Association 
919 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG., CHICAGO 
Plantfood Paves Prosperity’s Path 


years it pays better than others, but it 
must be done every year for best re- 
sults. 

Pruning should be thoroughly un- 
derstood before proceeding, but there 
is nothing difficult about the work if 
it is given a little attention. 

Flowering cannas requires a warm, 
rich soil and must be given plenty of 
water in hot weather. Many varieties 
flower well. The bulbs are quiie easi- 
ly stored over winter if not allowed to 
get wet or too dry. 
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DoiryNews 























RATS AND MICE 
| QUICKLY EXTERMINATED 


“No cats, poisons or traps needed. Leam 
the secret and keep them away forever. Sure, 
yet perfectly harmless except to rodents 
Secret originally cost $100, but we will send 
it post paid for only 25 cents.’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
|many magazines. Send me 25 cents for 20 
| high- -class assorted post cards, and I will 














}send you the Rat and Mice exterminz — re- 
r ; | ceipt FREE. Your money returned if you 
WORLD'S RECORD FOR BUTTER- |are not entirely satisfied. Address 


FAT PRODUCTION BROKEN. | MILTON BOss, 


4421 17th Ave., Roek Island, 01 





The Holstein-Friesian cow, Finderne | 













































Spray candidum lilies and holly- 
hocks to keep disease away, using bor- 
deaux mixture of standard strength. 

Do not begin to water the outdoor 
flowers unless you have the facilities, 
and the inclination to keep it up dur- 
ing the trying time of dry, hot mid- 
summer. This does not apply to new- 
ly set out plants which must be wa- 
tered until well established. 

Look over the beds of newly set out 
plants and make good where any have 
missed. 

The burdock which thus far has suc- 
cessfully resisted all efforts to dis- 
lodge may be completely destroyed by 
cutting off the top close to the ground 
and pouring on three or four table- 
spoonfuls of coal oil. 

Do not hoe the ground after a rain 
or watering while it is wet enough to 
stick. Wait until it is dry enough to 
pulverize. 

Keep an eye on any large shrubs 
and conifers that were planted this 
spring and see that the roots are not 
allowed to dry. 

Use the best and most up-to-date 
machinery possible to obtain. Where 
large areas are to be cropped the ma- 
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Impossible, you mong Let ts prove it a8 

r expense. We will teach you to play 
Be piano or organ ys. will not ask one 

nt until you can 

A musical gonius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play. the Piano or Organ 
fim one hour, With this new method you 
don’t have to know one note from another. 
yet in an hour of practice you can be 
playing your favorite music with all the 
Ongers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
ebild can now mastor music without costly 
fnstruction, Anyone can have this new 
@ iroe trial merely by asking. 
im write ene, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music thod in 
Journal of Agriculture and £ Star Farmer. 


FREE TRIAL 
The 


complete system together 
feces of music will then be tes > at 

all es prepaid and absolutely 
not one cent to pay, You keep it seven 

to thoroughly prove {it is all that is 
as for it, then if you are satisfied, 
gend us $1.50 and one dollar @ month unti 
96.50 in all is If iyoa 2 a delighted 


with it 
have wy noting and be 


mnder no yy ions 
sure to state SS many white keys 
ane our piano or organ. you read old- 
st-"o note music? Give ig address, 
@treet and number or R. F. D. Address 
Rasy Method Music Com) 
791 Clarkson Bldg. Chicago, 








Pride Johanna Rue 121083, has broken 


all records for fat production, not only | 


Holstein-Friesian but those of all oth- | 
er breeds, by producing in 365 con-| 
secutive days 28,403.7 pounds of milk | 
containing 1,176.47 pounds of butter 


fat. She freshened at the age of 5| 


years, 4 months, 4 days. Her sire is | 
Johanna Rue 3d’s Lad 26939; her dam 

is Jondine Pride 60247. She was bred | 
by Mr. Bernhard Meyer, Finderne, | 
N. J., and is now owned by The Somer- | 

set Holstein Breeders’ Company, Som- | 

erville, N. J. The test was made un- | 
der the supervision of the New Jersey 
Agricultural College, and for the semi- 
official long-time test there were eight 
different supervisors employed inthe 
conduct. 

Near the close of her eleventh month | 
in yearly test, Finderne Pride Johanna 
Rue was placed on strict official test 
for 30 days with every milking watch- 
ed, weighed, sampled and tested by the | 
supervisor then in charge, and in that’ 
time produced 2,437.8 pounds milk 
containing 117.639 pounds fat. During 
the best seven days, beginning 358 
days after freshening, the production 
was 602.4 pounds milk containing 
28.831 pounds fat; and by this produc- 
tion she for the second time broke the 
record in the division of records be- 


SEPARATORS, ENGINES, SPREADERS 
200,000 customers testify that my 
designers and factories build quality in 
them, Built for long. hard, continuous 


HIG gt | ,Quaity — Lom 
ut 1- 3 to 12 han 





Don't t buy ti ae 
7% vostal ee 








$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN; 
Distribute 2,000 free pkgs. Borax Powder 
with Soaps, étc., in your town. No money oF 
experience needed. W. Ward Co., 214 
tute, Chicago. . 
——eet 


(MOLASSES 8c Feo fe 


Pigs and Calves 
$t. Louis Molasses Co., Dept. CB, 400 $. Broadway st. toe Lovis 


FREE 2ryiast 
Girl. We give 

fine Camera and complete 
plates, ae ete., with fall 
instructions. 














tan extra f 
; pean Bagels Co. 
716 Lu Re. Bt. St. for 








gun not less than 240 days from all 
ening. Thus, this great cow produ 

in seven days almost as much fat a 
the close of her yearly test as sh@ 
did in her best seven days at the Dé 
ginning of that test, and she 20W — 
gtands as queen of all dairy cows. = 
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bred her two seasons unsuccessfully 
and tarned to the powders as a last 
resort. No one had previously kept 
her more than a season or two, and 
passed her on—L. FE. Clement, 
Pierce City, Mo. 


BREAKING COLTS THAT BALK 
AND KICK. 














MISSOURI LIGHT HARNESS HORSE 
NEWS AND VIEWS. 





Editor, Rural World: — Zolock, 
9:0514, whose last season in the Unit- 
ed States was made in Jasper county, 
Missouri, adds one of the first 2:10 
pacers of 1915 in Lock Logan, 2:07%, 
at Woodland, Cal., May 22, 1915. It 
is his first entry into the standard 
list, and is Zolock’s tenth 2:10 pacer 
and twelfth 2:10 performer. 

Mr. Colman of Aurora, Mo., has a 
remarkable daughter of Ben Mc- 
Gregor. She is the dam of 14 fillies 
by different sires, and is now in foal 
to Zolock, 2:05%4. 

The black stallion, Sir Hanibal, by 
Allerton, has been placed with Felix 
Owen at Springfield, Mo., for training. 
Two standard mares owned by the 
Rev. Gray, now in Iowa, were in foal 
to Sir Hanibal and have been bred to 
Directum Speer. 

While a standard horse will have lit- 
tle opportunity at Aurora, for the lack 
of suitable mares to breed to, this 
mare is being improved every season. 
Sons of Tennessee Wilkes, Red Prince 
and Hinder Wilkes have made sea- 
sons there. Sir Hanibal has made 
light seasons. 

Mr. E. L. Rinker has purchased the 
bay stallion, Conley 40450, son of Nor- 
valson 17104, son of Norval, 2:14%. 
Norvalson was bred at Palo Alto 
farm and took a trotting record of 
2:21%4 nineteen years ago, and is the 
sire of that wonderful pacing ma- 
chine, Citation, 2:01%. Conley’s dam 
is by Onward 1411, sire the dams of 
ten 2:10 performers in 1912, ont of 
one of the high-bred daughters of 
Pilot, Jr. Mr. Rinker, while he rec- 
ognized the value of the breeding, se- 
lected him particularly for his indi- 
viduality, recognizing the fact that a 
1,200-pound horse of his conformation 
and breeding would sire a better class 
of mule mares, than either his draft 
or coach horses, and as he keeps two 
jacks, he cannot afford to ignore the 
class of mares from which the mules 
of his section of Lawrence county are 
raised. 

All MeGregor, dam of one 2:10 
pacer, a daughter that has produced 
not only high-class trotters but two 
high-class sires, is now in Oklahoma, 
to be bred to the Bondsman, sire of 57 
trotters and nine pacers, among them 
being the world’s champion Colorado 
E (3), 2:0434, and three other 2:10 
trotters, 

Ernest Gray, 10 miles west of Au- 
tora, has Sonny McCarty 55744, by 
McEl Roberts 33043, son of Robert 
McGregor, and gire of 30 trotters and 
nine pacers. He is proving to be very 
popular in the stud, and will have as 
many patrons as is at all desirable in 
1915, some of them high-class. Gray 
has a filly out of a daughter of Kan- 
kakee, second dam by King Herod, 
2:1614, that he will register as Dolly 
Key. At the present time he is not 
ture of her color, but the indications 
are that she will be a light bay, yet 
the most of the McGregors are like 
her dam, Chestnut sorrel. Her sire 
and grand sire are both bay, while 
Kankakee, Robert McGregor, and King 
Herod were all chestnut or sorrels. 

Benjamin Beck, by McEl Roberts, 

out of All McGregor, is in color, size, 
and conformation another Hedgewood 
Bay, and showed a 2:08 gait pacing 
in 1914 as a three-year-old. He will 
Make a season of 30 mares in 1915 in 
his four-year-old form, and it is the 
intention to race him as a five-year- 
old, keeping him out of the stud the 
Whole season while the colts of his 
first season are growing and showing 
What he is as a sire. 

The black mare, Jessie Willard, by 
Aannias, 2:0514, now 11 years of age, 
fs due to foal to R. Ambush, 2:09%. 
This is thought to be her first foal 
and was produced by the use of breed- 

® powders. Her owner, George 
er, of Stotts City, says that he 


In breaking the colt to draw a ve- 
hicle the horse may develop bad hab- 
its unless he ig properly handled. The 
most common cause of  balkiness 
among horses is punishment to make 
them do something that they cannot 
do or that they do not understand how 
to do, says U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 667, 
“Breaking and Training Colts.” If 
the horse balks because the load is 
too heavy, and he is not allowed oc- 
casionally to rest and regain his 
breath, the use of whip or spur will 
very often provoke further and more 
stubborn rebellion. He should be 
given a short rest, and while he is 
resting, rub his nose, pick up a front 
foot and tap the hoof a few times, or 
adjust the harness, and he may forget 
his balkiness. Take up the lines and 
give the command to go ahead, turn- 
ing slightly to the right or left to 
start. If the horse does not start it 
is either a case of overload or a 
chronic balker. If the former, the 
load should be lightened, but in the 
case of the latter, training will be 
necessary to overcome the habit. 

Where the balking habit is fixed, the 
horse should be trained to obey all 
commands with promptness without 
being hitched to the wagon. First put 
on the double trip ropes which con- 
sist of a strong surcingle, four two- 
inch iron rings, two straps to go 
around pastern, and a rope about 25 
feet long. Fasten two two-inch rings 
to the underside of the surcingle and 
put straps with rings on front feet. 
Run end of rope through near ring on 
surcingle, through ring on rear foot, 
up and through off side surcingle ring, 
down, and tie to off fore foot. A pull 
on the rope when the horse steps will 
bring him to his knees. Always use 
knee pads or have the horse on soft 
ground, wheré he will not injure his 
knees. 

Use the ropes until the horse stops 
and stands when he hears “whoa.” 
Next put onthe guy line, which 
should be managed by an assistant, 
while you drive and attend the trip 
ropes. The guy line is a rope fast- 
ened around*the horse’s neck and a 
half hitch over the lower jaw. It is 
very severe and should not be used 
to excess. If the horse shows any 
tendency to balk, give the command 
“whoa” before he stops of his own 
accord. When ready to start, the as- 
sistant should take a position in front 
of the horse and smartly jerk him 
forward with the guy line at the same 
time you give the command “get up.” 
Repeat the process of stopping and 
starting until the horse shows no signs 
of self-will. Use the guy line, and 
use it severely, on the slightest inti- 
mation that the horse is going to 
balk. After a few of these lessons the 
horse may be hitched to the wagon. 
The trip ropes and guy line should be 
kept on until he is well broken of the 
habit. 

To Overcome Kicking. 

In treating the colt to overcome 
kicking put on the harness and trip 
ropes. Let the assistant take a stick 
about four feet long, wrap a gunny 
sack around one end and tie it. With 
this the assistant, if he stands at the 
colt’s shoulders and holds the halter 
with one hand, can rub the colt’s hind 
legs without being placed in danger 
of his heels. If the colt kicks, do not 
hit him, but allow him to examine the 
stick again, and proceed to stick and 
pole him all over, that is, make him 
become accustomed to being touched 
on any part of his anatomy without 
kicking. After he becomes submis- 
missive to the stick, tie sacks of hay 
to the traces and breeching and con- 
tinue the lesson until he pays no at- 
tention to it. 

Fasten a long pole on either side of 
him, with one end to drag on the 
ground, the other end to be fastened 
to the shaft carrier. Drive the colt 
around with these, and if he attempts 
to kick, steady him and pull him to 
his knees. This should be continued 
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Same Make—Same Model 
Both Used Three Years 
Which Is Yours? 


You stand to Jose hundreds of dollars when you come to re-sell 
your car if you have not used the right lubricating oil. 


Polarine, if it cost /wice as much instead of the same as common oils, 
would thus actually pay. It maintains the correct lubricating body at 


every motor speed and temperature. 
alone testifies to the satisfaction re- - 


olarine 
sulting from the use of Polarine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana), CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Use RED CROWN Gasoline—Car and Money Go Farther 








Unlimited facilities and means en- 
able the Standard Oil Company’s 
experts to produce the simost in 
quality at the lowest cost. An in- 
crease of more than 6,000,000 gailions 
in seven years in the Middle West 

















until he submits to the poles dragging 
between his legs and all around him. 
This is also a good lesson to be given 
a colt that does not kick, before try- 
ing to drive him single. 

Care of the Colt’s Feet. 

The care of a horse’s feet should 
commence when he is a colt, that is, 
before he is weaned. Untrimmed hoofs 
usually grow long and uneven, and a 
crooked foot, or worse, a crooked leg 
is the result, Failure to regulate the 
length and bearing of the foot may 


make a straight leg crooked or a' E : ; 
crooked leg worse, while intelligent | 
care during the growing period can | 


gradually improve a leg that is/| 
crooked at birth. When picking up a 
colt’s foot teach him to stand on three 
legs and not depend on the one hold- | 
ing up his foot for the fourth point of 
support. The handling of a colt’s feet 
begins with the near front foot. Tie 
a rope around the pastern, grasp the 
rope close to the foot, push gently 
against the shoulder, and quickly lift 
the foot. The lifting of the foot must 
be simultaneous with the weight | 
shifting to the other feet. Gentle the 
foot and leg and let it down. Repeat | 
several times and then trim and level | 
the hoof. 
To raise a hind foot, put on a rope | 
as on the front foot and draw the | 
foot forward. To puta rope on the | 
| 
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Makes Finished Pictures 


IN ONE MINUTE 


The wonder of the age. Our Camera 
takes and makes finished pictures in 
ONE MINUTE right on the spot where 
the picture is taken. No dark room, 
Plates, films or costly solutions necessary. 
Just snap the button and In one minute 
the picture ig finished on a POST CARD. 
You will be surprised at the wonderful 
results—pictures are just as natural and 
life-like as a professional photographer 
could make. Not only can you have a 
lot of pleasure but you can make big 
money selling the pictures. 


hind foot of a wild horse, tie up a front 
foot, have the assistant hold his hand 
over the eye on the same side as the 
foot to be lifted, or take the headstall 
in one hand, the tail in the other, and 
whirl the horse until he becomes diz- 
zy. While in this condition he may 
be handled with safety. Lift the foot 
forward two or three times and gentle 
it. As soon as the horse gives in, car- 
ry the foot backward into a shoeing 
position and trim the hoof. 

To handle the feet of a horse that 
will not stand still, or that kicks, a | 
halter twitch is a great aid. This 
twitch is easily applied and needs only 
the ordinary halter and tie rope. Pass 
the rope over the horse’s head just | NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
behind the ears; raise the upper lip | Any one can get the best results with 
and put the rope across the omnes | ie Maree A Ce ane Da The 
above the teeth; run the rope through ! J Cquippea to make finished pletures—every 
the loop made by passing the rope, 


picture is a SURE SHOT. We send Com- 


plete Outfii—nothing to buy—you get ev- 


over the horse’s head. The rope|} Pvthing complete. 
should be tight age ben a 
the ieetniosh ania tan ao] A few | SPECIAL---10-DAY OFFER 


Send us $2.75 within 10 days, and 
we will send you Colman’s Rural World 
three years, and this splendid camera 
outfit, Just sign the coupon below and 
mail with money-order for $2.75. 

Oe EU 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
&t. Louis, Mo. 
Enelosed is $2.75 for which send me 


OCOLMAN’S RURAL WO three years 
and the camera with complete outfit, 


post-paid, 


good pulls on this rope should make | 
the horse stand quietly. 

The first steps in breaking and gen- 
tling a colt, breaking him ‘to lead and 
to understand the commands of driv- 
ing, etc., are also dealt with in this 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 667, which may 
be had by application to the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 





The world’s greatest harness horse, 
Nala, was foaled in Missouri. 


The world’s greatest active roadster, NQ@MO ccoccceeceeeccecesecceecececoeses 
Peter Pan, was foaled in Missouri. 
The world’s greatest  Wwalk-trot/} acarese ...cccccccevevecseevesecedececs 











horse, Panama, was foaled in Missouri. 
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TALKING MACHINES| 
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For Readers Of Colman’s Rural World 


Plays Any Flat 
Record 


This Wonderful Ball Bearing Talking Ma- 
chine is one of the cleverest inventions of the 
present generation. In order that the readers 
of the Rural World will be sure of getting a 
complete outfit we have arranged with the fac- 
tory to take care of one thousand more orders. 
Send your order today, or if you want us to hold 
a Talking Machine for you until you can send 
for it, drop us a postal and we will put one 
aside for you. 


This Wonderful Talking Machine is an ex- 
tremely simple, clear-toned machine, marvel- 
ously reproducing the human voice as well as 
instrumental and vocal music, using the ordinary 
flat Talking Machine records. With this won- 
derful rem a in your home you can entertain 
all your friends with any kind of music you want. 


Our Wonderful Talking Machine Offer 


If you are a reader of Colman’s Rural World, 
send us $1.00 to renew your subscription for 
three years and 75 cents extra, making a total of 
$1.75 and we will ship you promptly, and all 


_charges prepaid, this wonderful Talking Ma- 


chine which we guarantee to reach you in 
good condition. 


TALKING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
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Anybody can operate this Wonderful Talking 
Machine. A child can play it equally as well 
as an older person. 


CONSTRUCTION: The machine is extremely 
simple, operated by a flat crank, fitted with a 
ball bearing turn table, finished in aluminum, 
polished copper and green felt. 


DIRECTIONS: Place horn in position as shown 
in the above illustration, use ordinary talking 
machine needles, squeeze end of wire needle 
clamp together and insert needle, place any 
flat pliers on turn table and turn crank; when 
machine is running evenly, place the needle 
gently down on the outside groove of record. 
This is a ball bearing Talking Machine and if 
properly oiled will last for years. : 





If you prefer you can get two new three-year § 
subscriptions to Colman's Rural World at our } 
special rate of 3 years for $1.00, and send us the § 
$2.00 you collect and we will send you this 
Wonderful Talking Machine absolutely free— ! 
all charges prepaid. Send your order for ag 
Talking Machine today. Address orders and § 
remittances to 
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| THE HUME 


AND THE KITCHEN 


Khe Home Circle ts a meeting piece 
for week ‘Faherin nab of the Rural 
World fami u of v4 members are 





a 
letters and get really acquainted. 
The Kitchen ie a factor in the H 
Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
gs the 


others your ideas and experiences, 


THE MESSAGE, 


Softly the winds o’er the summer sea 

Are bearing a message of hope to me, 

A message sweet as flowers that bloom 

O’er the sacred dust of an ancient 
tomb. 


The whispering winds with their fra- 
grant breath 

Never speak to me in the tones of 
death, 

But ever as softly they kiss my face, 

They tell me of life in a better place. 


They tell me that one long mourn’d, is 
near, 

That he holds my soul as ever, most 
dear; 

Thus was me to thoughts, less gloomy 

and sad, 

And bid me rejoice for the joy I have 

had. 
MAY MYRTLE. 


BE GLAD, AND COME BACK TO THE 
HOME CIRCLE. 


Dear Home Circle:—For plenty of 
water let us be thankful Have you 
ever thought how many everyday 
blessings we have to be thankful for? 
God sends the sunshine and the rain, 
also the harvests of golden grain. 
There are so many things, as little 
Pollyanna says, to be glad about. We 
should be glad we don’t need the 
crutches to walk about, be glad we 
have our peaceful home, our loved 
ones, and, oh, so many, many things 
we all have to be glad about and 
thankful for. 

I would be glad, yea, very glad, to 
gee some good letters on our Home 
Circle page from some of our good 
writers who can write good things. 
Where are the old friends and the new, 
where are the writers tried and true, 
that once made this page one of ab- 
porbing interest? For some time they 
have been conspicuous by their ab- 
gence. Come back again, come back, I 
pray, and write some more in the good 
old way. And tell us how and where 
you’ve been, what you’ve done and 
what you’ve seen. Ring out the false, 
bring in the true; tell us how the 
world is serving you. 

As for myself, I can say, I’m get- 
ting along in the same old way, and 











tig Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
aon is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, ete. Dress is 
very prettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 

7 also has «a little 
< chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
os 
= rosy eeks, 
" beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This dot free for 
selling only 20 of ow: 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 

4 give an extra sur- 
prise gift for prompt- 
Ress. Send no money—just your name. 


PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. B. We 
St. Louis, Me. 
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Boice > of the follow! 


growing older every day, (that’s re- 
markable, isn’t it? or it would be if 
everybody else was not doing the 
same thing.) But it matters not how 


old we grow, if we stick to the right 
and hoe our own row. 


So, come back, dear friends, fall into 
line, 
And tell us that you're feeling fine, 
And living better every day, 
While climbing on the upward way. 
You may find briars along the route, 
And many other things, no doubt, 
Will try to lead your mind astray 
And keep you from the narrow way. 
But just push on and higher climb, 
Until you reach the heights sublime— 
And standing there, look back and 
gay: 
“Come on, dear friends, this is the 
way.” 
“Aunt Samantha,” Missouri. 


UNSELFISHNESS A VIRTUE THAT 
SHOULD BE CULTIVATED. 


Dear Home Circle:—There is a de- 
gree of greatness woven into the char- 
acter of the individual that is unself- 
ish. The best and truest work that 
has been done, the kind that lives 
through the years, and stays longest 
in the hearts of the people, is that 
which comes from the heart devoid of 
selfishness. People may dream of a 
great future and in their haste to reach 
the goal of their ambition consider 
only the financial side of their ideals 
and by growing careless, they cease to 
realize the effect that their influence 
is making on the world. 

The acts of carelessness that per- 
haps one pays little attention too, 
gives rise to more evils than thou- 
gands of people dream of. Today the 
world needs real unselfish love, and 
nothing that is false can stand in the 
presence of this great truth practiced 
in the daily walks and ambitions of in- 
dividuals and organizations. The men 
and women of ages past whose names 
will never grow dim on the pages of 
history, were those who, through no- 
bility of heart and love of home and 
country, laid aside personal feeling, 
and through some peculiar force of 
character realized it was their duty 
to spend and be spent. We all cannot 
reach the loftiest place in the realm 
of fame; but wrapped in that holy in- 
fluence that entwines the heart of the 
earnest labor, we can all make use- 
ful instruments that the god of lib- 
erty may use to issue the pure balm 
that heals and lifts nations to the 
highest eminence of human perse- 
verance. 

What comparison is there to a life 
nobly spent? Flowers have their beau- 
ty, sunset has its charms, but these 
fade and pale in the light of a noble, 
useful, and unselfish life. The purity, 
the freshness and magnificence of its 
character is a glorious and inspiring 
sermon. 

Among the interesting articles of 
this nature that appear in the Home 
Circle, I wish to refer to those writ- 
ten by E. W. Hendrix. They breathe 
a spirit of pure unselfishness ; they 
are inspiring and very delightful to 
read. 

If any members of the Circle are 
going to take a tour this summer we 
would be delighted to hear of their 
travels and experience—Maggie L. 
Riley, Kansas. 


A CHAT FROM KENTUCKY. 


Dear Home Circle Sisters:—How 
are you all? I suppose you could an- 
swer: “Busy, busy as bees.” Bees 
have had a peculiar season for swarm- 
ing here because of so much wet. They 
did not begin to swarm as early a8 
last season. 

With housecleanthg, papering, paint- 
ing and so on, we were more busy this 

ring than ever before—no lull in 
the work as yet. 

We papered our sitting room and 
added some new rugs, (just home- 
made rag carpet) that helps to enliven 
the room and saves a big carpet so 
much, You can take up these pieces 
and shake them easily. I would not 











be without them, 


We had very little luck with the 
pansies this spring, but have Sweet 
Williams and Nasturtiums galore. 
These are always to be seen in vases 
on my tables. I sowed some forget- 
me-not seed and it came up in two 
or three days; they seem to be doing 
nicely. I have them under thin can- 
vas so that nothing will hurt them. I 
have not seen any of these little real 
flowers since I was a child, and I am 
anxiously watching them, Every day 
I peep under the cover to see what 
they are doing. These little flowers 
used to grow in the meadows of the 
dear old “fatherland.” 

We have a really nice looking gar- 
den in spite of all the weeds. I set 
out more aspargus this season and it 
is doing nicely. This is much enjoyed 
by us. We have a good supply of 
peas, beans, beets and other truck. 
I put in a few rows at a time and am 
replanting every row I can. Love and 
good will to all—Mrs. J. T. Mardis, 
Kentucky. 





ADVICE TO BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
ABOUT TOBACCO. 


To the Home Circle:—I shall always 
advise young men not to use tobacco. 
Why should a young lady not give her 
lover his choice between herself and 
tobacco? Take a look young friend, 
and see how many are spending more 
money for drink and tobacco than for 
bread and clothing. Ask old men if 
they were young again would they use 
tobacco? I assure you 99 per cent of 
them would say, No. Be advised by 
those whose place you will soon fill 
Some will say we can’t keep from 
chewing and spitting, and it’s our own 
money we spend for it; but is it right 
to take much from our families and 
what is worse than to throw mone 
away, spend it to gratify a pervert 
cultivated appetite and spit your life 
away? A normal child has no taste 
for tobacco. Would it not be wiser 
and better to grow vegetables, such as 
you can swallow and digest after 
chewing them? “Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness,” but tobacco is next-to 
filthiness. Saloons are the true homes 
for whisky and tobacco and whisky 
and tobacco should stay thefe. Tobac- 
co itself is “the pickpocket which 
scents your clothes and makes a chim- 
ney of your nose,” 

I hope it will not be long till men 
and boys will be wise enough not to 
put tobacco in their mouths, but use 
it around the roots of trees and vines. 

While talking to a group of boys, 
advising them not to smoke cigarettes, 
one of them asked me if cigarettes af- 
fect man’s brain? No, said I, not a 
bit; men who have brains don't 
smoke them. Young men, I am over 


70 years old. J remember and can 
call some by name who looked neat 
and clean when young, but now when 
I see them with tobacco juice run- 
ning down their chins, I wish I could 
have every young man and boy look 
at them, to see their own pictures in 
the future if they use tobacco. They 
would shudder. Tobacco creates § 
thirst for intoxicating drinks, and de- 
lirlum tremens are only known to 
men who use tobacco; whose systems 
are filled with nicotine from the to- 
bacco. 

Young friends, I have laid tobacco 
before you in its true light. I urge 
you to act for your future benefit, and 
much please your mother who is your 
best friend. Be it understood that I 
do not urge old men to quit using to- 
bacco. Their systems are so full of 
nicotine they are enslaved for life, 
and it would be nearly impossible for 
some to quit it now. Young men, give 
read this to your boys and neighbor- 
the Indian back his weed. Mothers, 
ing young men.—Jacob Faith, Mis- 
souri. 


NOTES FROM ARKANSAS, 


Dear Home Circle:—It has rained 
so much that we have been unable to 
weed out the garden, or the corn. Some 
corn must be replanted. Seeds of all 
kinds came up slowly. The rain has 
caused much sickness 
among young chickens. 





Some people seem to think that the . 


farmer has all smooth sailing. Just 
let them try it and see. There are 
times when everything starts down 
hill. ‘Wise is he who can call a halt, 
and start back up hill, be it ever so 
slowly, and win out at last! So don’t 
be discouraged when things look blue 
but say “win I must and will.”— 
J. K, Arkansas. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





The best way to get lime out of new 
curtains is to steep them overnight in 
clean water in which a large piece of 
salt has been dissolved. This will 
draw out all the lime, and save much 
soap and labor. 

To clean a greasy stove, use old 
newspapers with a little soot on them. 
You will find that the grease will 
quickly disappear. 

Rub rusty flat-irons with paraffin. 
Brighten zinc with paraffin. Oilcloth 
may be brightened by rubbing with 
paraffin. 

When drying flannel blouses never 
hang them near a fire, or they will 
certainly shrink. The best way is to 
hang them in a warm room away from 
the fire, or in a shady, windy place 
out of doors. 








Timely Tips for the Housewife 
lil. A Meatless Diet 


By Nettie E. Maxwell, University of Wisconsin. 








Often for dietary reasons as well 
as expense the meat allowance must 
be cut down. 

Substitutes which lend variety and 
produce the same _ energy-producing 
qualities are the following: Whole 


balls or cylinder 
then in egg 
Brown in 


mold into cones, 
forms, dip in crumbs, 
white and in crumbs again. 
hot fat and serve with 
Cheese Sauce—Take three _ table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add four of flour 


wheat flour, dried beans, peas, lenntils,~ when the butter is bubbling hot, mix 


peanuts, walnuts, pecans, peanut but- 
ter, oatmeal, cracked wheat, whole 
wheat, cheese, eggs, butter, cream, 
olive oil, milk, macaroni, and rice. 
These are a few of the many foods 
which, simply or in combination, 
make a wholesome diet. 

Dried fruits and nuts are valuable 
foods as well as the fresh fruits which 
are indispensable in a well ballanced 
diet. 

Whole wheat, if soaked overnight, 
then cooked long and slowly, makes, 
with thin cream or rich milk, a meal 
of itself. Beans, peas and lentils 
pate be soaked then cooked in wa- 

r and softened by a pinch of soda. 

Rice Croquettes with Cheese Sauce— 
Cook a cupful of rice in two and a 
oe cupfuls of milk, with a teaspoon- 

of salt until tender, adding more 
if needed. Season with two ta- 
lespoonfuls of butter, a dash of papri- 
and mix with two beaten egg yolks 
en chill. When cold and atiffened 


well add a half teaspoonful of salt a 
few dashes of paprika, one and a half 
cupfuls of milk and ‘a cupful of 
chopped cheese. Cook the sauce well 
before adding the cheese and serve as 
soon as it is melted. 

Cheese Savory—Prepare some thin 
slices of toast. Cover each slice with 
one-half inch pieces of good flavored 
cheese. Lay in a baking pan and place 
an egg carefully in the center of each 
piece. Bake in a hot oven until the 
@€ggs are set. Season with salt and 
a dash of paprika on each. 

Parsnip Croquettes—These are espe- 
cially well liked by those who are << 
of parsnips. Cut the parsnips in 
halves and cook until tender, remove 
the skins and any tough portion, and 
mash until perfectly smooth, and but- 
ter, pepper, salt and set aside to cool 
When cool enough to handle mold in- 
to balls, dip in crumbs and egg then 
crumbs again and fry a deep brown. 
Use as a garnish for a roast. 
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In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; whilo for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1009. Child’s Rompers. 

Cut in five sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
f{mch material for a 2-year size. 

1201. Child’s Set of Short Clothes. 

Cut in four sizes: 1, 2, 3, and 4 
years. It requires 2% yards of 27-inch 
material for the dress, 2% yards for 
the petticoat and % yard for the draw- 
ers for a 3-year size. 

1173. Girls’ Underwaist, Bloomers and 
Petticoat. 

Cut in five sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires for an 8-year size, 
1% yards for tke petticoat, 1% yards 
for the bloomers, and 1 yard for the 
waist, of 36-inch material. 

1188, Over Blouse Costume for Misses 
and Young Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44-inch 
material for the dress and 1% yards 
of 27-inch material for the guimps for 
@ 14-year size. The skirt measures 
about 1% yards at the lower edge. 


WYRLD PATTERN SERVICE _ 











































1354. Ladies’ House Dress. 


Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 9 yards of 36-inch materiai for 
a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 3 yards at the lower edge. 

9951, Ladies’ Bathing Suit With 

Bloomers. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 7 yards of 27-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. 

1350. Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1336. Ladies’ Two-Tier Skirt. 

Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 36-inch material, 
for og and flounces, for a 24- 
inch size. ith foundation of lining 
it will require 4% yards of 36-inch 
material, with 1% yards of lining for 
the foundation. The skirt measures 
about 3% yards at its lower edge in 
a 24-inch size, 

1349. Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10,12 and 14 





THE 


ERRYMAMENLUB 


FOR OUR 


OYS Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 85th St., Rock 
Island, Illinois, 


Dear children, our first prize game 
this week was sent in by Elsie Arnott 
of Stilwell, Okla., whose game is call- 
ed, “The Game of Months.” 

The Game of Months. 
_ (Described by Elsie Arnott.) 

The players are all seated and one 
begins the game by naming a month 
and adding the name of some article 
that is good to eat. For instance, if 
the player names “June,” there 
might be added “jelly,” or “jam,” for 
the eatable article must begin with the 
same letter the month begins with. 
Then the next player must name 
“July,” the next one “August” and the 
fourth one “September.” Wherever 
the fourth month igs named the play- 
ers change seats. It is quite interest- 
ing to try to think of articles of food 
that will go with the month chosen. 

Elsie—I. will send you a prize for 
this game soon. I am glad you like 
the club so well. Our next prize game 
was sent in by Louise Hull, Rock Hill, 
S. C., whose game is called “Clap 
Them Out.” 

Clap Them Out. 
(Described by Louise Hull.) 

The players divide up equally, the 
girls going in one room and the-boys 
in another. One player acts as “door 
monitor.” The girls seat themselves 
in chairs. Then the “monitor” asks 
one of the girls to choose one of the 
boys, which she does. The “monitor” 
calls the boy by name and he goes 
into the girl’s room and stands behind 
the chair of the girl he thinks wanted 
him. If he has guessed right he re- 
mains behind the girl’s chair, but if 
he did not guess right the girls all 
clap their hands and ke must go back 
to the boys’ room. The game contin- 
ues until all the boys have guessed 
right. If the players wish to continue 
the game the boys may take the chairs 
and clap the girls out. 

Louise—I think I have played this 
game. I will send you a prize for it 

















years. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 

material for an 8-year size. 

1363. Ladies’ Dress, With or without 
Over Back. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 

and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 

quires 6 yards of 44-inch material for 

a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 

about 3 yards at the foot. 

1335. Ladies’ Apron With Princess 

Panel, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4 yards of 36- 
inch material for the apron, and % 
yard for the cap, for a medium size. 

1348—1341. Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist No. 1348 is cut in six sizes: 

34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt No. 1341 is cut in six 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist-measure. It requires 5% yards 
of 44-inch material for the waist and 
skirt of one material. The _ skirt 
measures about 2% yards at the foot. 
This calls for two separate patterns, 
10c for each. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No......... Size .......Years 
Bust ..coccove ft, Walst ..cccceee M. 
NQMO soccccccovcccvcvevercccsboccess 
AAETONS /.ccccccccescodevccecccocvecs 


shortly. Our next prize game y, 
sent in by Winnie Park, Fiet 


Okla., whose game is called: “Con 
and Out the Window.” 
Go In and Out the Window, 
(Described by Winnie Park.) 
The players join hands in a Cire] 


except one who stands inside the qj, 


cle. They all sing the 


verses: 


following 


“We’re Marching ’round the ley, 
We're marching ’round the levee, 
We're marching ’round the ley 
For right has gained the day.” 
The players all march around ag 
they sing this verse: 

“Go in and out the windows, (this 
line is repeated three times.) 

For right has gained the day.” 

The players stop marching whe 
this verse is sung and drop hands tp 
sides. The player inside then gogg 
back and forth from inside to outsidg 
clear around the circle. 

“Go forth and choose your lover, 
(sing three times.) 

For right has gained the day.” 

When this verse is sung the player 
inside chooses someone in the. cirelg 
for a partner. If a boy, he choosegq 
girl; if a girl, she chooses a boy. 

“T’'ll kneel because I love you (sing 
three times.) 

For right has gained the*day.” 

When this verse is sung player in. 
side circle kneels on floor or ground, 

“T’ll measure my love to show yoy 
(repeat three times.) 

For right has gained ihe day.” 

The kneeling players measure (in 
pantomime) as this verse is sung. 

“Good bye, I hate to leave you, (re- 
peat three times.) 

For right has gained the day.” 

The player that was first in the cir. 
cle now takes a place in circle with 
rest of players leaving the one chosen 
inside the circle and game is contin- 
ued as before. 

Winnie—I used to live in one of the 
southern states and played this game 
quite often while there. I will send 
you a prize soon. 

This ig all the space we have this 
week, so good bye. 


TO REMOVE TARNISH FROM Sik 
VERWARE, 








Since the extensive introduction of 
aluminum ware, the housewife has 
consigned the silver polishing kit of 
grandmother’s to the scrap heap, havr- 
ing found that silver is more easily 
whitened by boiling the ware in a 
aluminum vessel. 

As the brightening does not take 
place in pure water, it is necessary 
to add a small amount of salt or soda 
to the water used. The removing of 
the tarnish is a chemical process and 
results from galvanic action. 

Before cleaning, the silver and al- 
uminum must be thoroughly cleansed 
of grease by the use of warm soap 
suds. ~ 

A small amount of aluminum is dis- 
solved during the process and the 
vessel will be darkened, though this 
coloration is easily removed by scour- 
ing, or by cooking fruit in the ves- 
sel, 

This method of whitening silver- 
ware is accompanied by no loss 
silver and is therefore preferable 
the silver polish method which should 
never be used on plated ware. Many 
polishes contain material detrimental 
to silver and scouring will not bright 
en the indentations, engravings, elty 
which when free from grease, will 
thoroughly whitened by this proces 

Equally as good results may be 0b 
tained by boiling the silver with % 
piece of zinc in dilute salt water, UF 
ing any available container, the 
precaution necessary is that the silver 
must be in contact with the zinc, 4 
is also necessary when aluminum # 
used. For this reason, a piecé 
sheet zinc large enough to 2 
cover the bottom of the containilg 
vessel is desirable. 

The size of article cleaned is limlh | 
ed only by the depth of water. 
whitening, the silver may be b 
ened by rubbing with a suitable cloth | 
—Roy G. Coffin, Colorado Agriculture! 
College. +. 








Glycerine will remove coffee 
tea stains from linen. Pour it ° 
the stained part, rub it in well, 
wash in the usual way. 
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The Deserter. 
By Vaughan Kester 











eer : 
(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


(Continued from Last Issue.) 


A prairie schooner, drawn by a pair 
of meager oxen and driven by a sad- 
faced woman, was toiling over the 
sandy ridges. A half-grown boy, bare- 
foot and ragged, led the way, shading 
his eyes ffom time to time with his 
sunburnt hands, and gazing eagerly 
on all sides in a vain hope that each 
moment might bring to view the 
jonged-for haven of their march. On 
the seat beside the woman two chil- 
dren crouched, so weary of it all that 
they seemed involuntarily to avoid 
jooking at anything save their own 
prown feet. Within the wagon among 
the poor belongings of the family was 
a rude bed and on this bed lay a man, 
gaunt and hollow-cheeked. By his 
side a young girl watched. 


The man turned feebly toward her. 

“The post?” he asked fretfully, re- 
fterating the question that never left 
his lips. “Can you see it yet?” There 
was an age of suffering, endurance 
and longing in his voice. 

“Not yet, father,” replied the girl 
soothingly. “But we will surely reach 
it before night.” 

“If we have not already passed it,” 
said the man. “It is impossible that 
Frank has kept the trail.” 

“He has done his best, father.” 


Without replying the man_ turned 
away, and in a few moments either 
slept or had sunk into a stupor. 

The stretch of prairie was at last 
broken to the west by a strip of tim- 
The oxen turned toward it long- 
ingly. Instinct told them that where 
there were trees there must be water. 
Even the stolid lad in front quickened 
his pace, and disappeared in the un- 
dergrowth that skirted the edge of the 


grove. Close following came _ the 
oxen. 

The woman’s face had not charged, 
but the children’s, before so indiffer- 





Don't Wear 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I have Pro- 
duced An Appliance for Men, Women or 
Children That Cures Rupture. 


I Send It On Trial. 

If you have trted most everything else, 
tome to me. Where others fail is where I 
have my greatest success. Send attached 
coupon today and I will send you free my 





The above is C. E. Brooks, inventor of the 
Appliance, who cured himself and who ts 
now giving others the benefit of his 
experience. If ruptured, write 
him today = Marshall, 
c 


Mustrated book on Rupture and its cure, 
showing my Appliance and giving you 
Prices and names of many people who have 

it and were cured. It gives instant re- 
lief when all others fail. Remember, I use 
ne salves, no harness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say is true. 
You are the judge and once having seen my 
illustrated book and read it you will be u 
*tthusiastic as my hundreds of patients 
Whose letters you can also read. Fill out 
fee coupon below and mail today. It’s well 

your time whether you try my Ap- 
Dliaace or not. 
ee 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
1926A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail, in plain wrap- 
r, your illustrated book, and “full in- 
ermation about your Appliance for the 
cure of rupture. 
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ent, now seemed alive with cheerful- 
ness and expectation. Then suddenly 
they heard the boy give a shout of 
warning. But all too late, for like a 
streak of gray light a skulking coyote 
went flying past. The report of a gun 
sounded, and one of the sad-eyed 
oxen breathed a sigh of relief, bowed 
its knees and then fell gently forward 
upon its side. 

At the sight of this great calamity 
all else was forgotten. The woman 
moaned dismally, while the girl looked 
over her shoulder so stupefied that she 
“paid no attention to the sick man who 
in querulous tones demanded the 
cause of the excitement. 


This was tne scene that presented 
itself to Private Austin’s astonished 
gaze, when, gun in hand, he emerged 
from the thicket in the hope of get- 
ting another shot at the coyote. He 
saw the dying ox, the dismayed faces, 
the tearful eyes, and he wished de- 
voutly from the bottom of his heart 
that Private Austin, heavily ironed, 
was again within the walls of the most 
dismal prison that in his varied life 
he had ever known. 

Approaching slowly he spoke a few 
words half apologetic, half sullen. He 
would have been glad to arouse a fury, 
more easy to meet than their calm de- 
spair. Stepping forward he unhitched 
the remaining ox, and promised a 
prompt and sufficient recompense for 
their loss. The night was closing in 
upon them, the distance to the post 
was great, they must make their camp 
where they were, and in the morning 
he and the boy could go for assistance. 

A busy man that night was Private 
Austin. He brought a smile to the 
woman’s worn face, he caused the chil- 
dren’s merry voices to ring out in the 
darkness as they drew round the 
camp-fire. His arms gently shifted 
the sick man from his hard bed in the 
wagon to one of gathered leaves and 
grass that was as down to his fired 
limbs. He made the girl smile and 
blush and turn away, only to come 
again. But a change came over him 
when all was hushed and silent, when 
he alone kept watch beside the emol- 
dering camp-fire. Three times he 
arose and strode off into the night 
with his face toward the east, and then 
turned back. 

It was well toward morning and the 
boy Frank lay sleeping beneath the 
protecting shelter of the wagon-bed, 
when a heavy hand was placed upon 
hig shoulder and he awoke. Crimson 
streaks of light told that the day was 
near. With a finger on his lips as a 
sign not to disturb the others, Private 
Austin motioned the lad to follow him. 

“A reward is offered by the govern- 
ment for the return of Private Austin, 
deserter, late of Company A,” read the 
placard nailed upon the barrack walls. 
“A reward is offered by the govern- 
ment for the return of Private Austin, 
deserted, late of Company A,” read the 
telegrams that sent out a thrill of 
greed through the veins of half a score 
of sleepy sheriffs. “A reward is of- 
fered by the government for the return 
of Private Austin, deserter, late of 
Company A,” read the colonel in front 
of the gathered regiment. And then 
a strange thing happened: across the 
open space came Private Austin, his 
hands tied behind him with his own 
belt, and by his side a half-grown boy 
with Private Austin’s shotgun held in 
his grasp. To the waiting colonel came 
the pair. 

“Colonel, the boy took me. He gets 
the reward,” said Private Austin. 


(THE END.) 





WHAT IS GALVANIZING? ~- 





Galvanizing of wire and flat steel 
consists in the protection of either by 
a coating of zinc. This is done by 
passing the wire or flat steel, when 
properly cleaned, through a bath of 
molten zinc or spelter. They are ney- 
er passed through the zinc bath more 
than once, because to pass them 
through the second time would melt 
off the first coat of zinc put on. The 
terms “double galvanized” and “triple 
galvanized” are therefore, entirely 
misleading, 
triple galvanized wire or flat steel is 
made. 

The greatest advance in the process 














galvanizing has been made by the 


laboratories of their plant at Joliet. 
They have learned that it is not alone 
the quantity of spelter that gives an 
assurance of length of life, but it is 
also the manner in which the spelter 
is applied that determines its value. A 
uniform coating of zine applied so as 
to avoid bare and thin spots ta far 
more desirable than a heavy uncven 
coating with portions of the surface 
poorly protected. The zinc must be ap- 
plied at the proper temperature and 
under suitable conditions in order to 
secure the greatest possible Hond or 
adhesion between the wire or flat 
steel and the zinc covering. The zinc 
coat must be as flexible so as to avoid 
cracking or peeling while wire ‘s be- 
ing manufactured into woven wire 
fences or coiled up in the roll for ship- 
ping. 

The zinc galvanizing coat protects 
ihe surface from rust not only because 
it acts as a covering but more espe- 
cially because there is an electrical re- 
lationship between the zinc and szieel 
that causes the zinc to exercise a pre- 
serving influence. Zinc is pracitcally 


the only suitable metal which is clec- | 


tro-positive to steel. When zinc and 
steel are put together, zinc becomes 
the electro-positive and steel the clec- 
tro-negative body. The oxygen of the 
atmosphere, which is the destroying 
element, always tends to aitack the 
electro-positive substance and to leave 
frée from attack the electro-negative 
substance. The oxygen of the air has 
little or no effect upon zinc. In prop- 
erly galvanized wire or flat steel, 
therefore, the oxygen is always harm- 
lessly working upon or tending to de- 
stroy the zinc coating and is leaving 
almost free from attack the steel, 
which is the electro-negative sub- 
stance. 


The great steel companies at home 
and abroad have devoted many years 
to scientific investigation and re- 
search on this spbject, and are now 
able to exactly determine the proper 
speed, temperature, etc., that should 
be used in galvanizing each different 
size of wire or flat steel in order to se- 


cure the very best resulis. The re- 
search work at Joliet, however, cover- 
ing years of scientific and painstaking 
efforts, has gone farthest and accom- 
plished most in impromement of meth- 
ods and equipment to bring about most 
lasting and satisfying results in gal- 
vanizing. 





Learn the use of the cowpea, the 
peanut and other legumes that may be 
“hogged down” in place-on thin land. 
This is our one great outlook against 
final starvation. 


Cooking the soil and sprinkling this 
an inch deep over the surface is the 
new method of preventing fungus 
growths in hot beds) Who knows but 
that in a few decades we may have 
machines with “biuwe blazes” project- 
ing against the soil of our fiekis to 
kill fungi, which are our greatest men- 
ace, after the loss of soil fertility? 
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FRE TO ANY WOMAN. Baesuiifal 43-Pieve Gold 

Desorated Diaeer Set for Dstributing only 3 
don. Free cabes of Complexion Soap. No moveg or experienes 
needed. W. TERRELL WARD, 214 Inctitute Place, Chiragoe 


TRAY naw 10c 
fork yelet Emorond- 


Bise 12x18 tnches. 
We inciude with 
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People’s Supply Co., Dept. 
&.W.716 Lucas Ave.. St. Lous 








70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


scribers every week. 


Advertising 
Department 


Golman’s Rural World 


HELLY WANTED. 


Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance sub- 
This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate st which you can rea 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost ig to reach these 70,000 
buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes 
under any circumstances, Cash must accampany all orders. 
ADDRESS, 


Count up the words in 


718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


FARMS AND LANDS. 








MEN AND WOMEN wanted everywhere. 
Government jobs. $70 month. Short heurs. 
Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. A. 167, 
Rechester, N. Y¥ 


FOR SALE—3,080-acre Pumpkin Oreek 
ranch, fenced, improved, well watered, 105 
acres alfalfa. With or without stock and 
equipment. Cheap. Address Longacre 
Bros., Owners, McGrew, Neb. 








"—s BUSENESS OPPORTUNITY. 


DOGS, 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning | 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressiv> 
financial journal published. it shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and I'll 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


SELD AND NCKSERY STOCK. 
TROPICAL PLANTS—Write for catalog. 


Everglade Nursery Company, Fort Myers, 
Fia. 

















AIRDALE—tThe great twentieth century 
dog. Collies that are bred workers We 
breed the best. Send for list W. R. Wat- 
son, Box 19, Oakland, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


SMALLEST BIBLE PRINTED, size post- 
age stamp, 10c. M. Whittemore & Qo.,, 
Asheville, N., C. 





POSITIVE PROOF from oldest records 
that John baptized by sprinkling; 63-page 
pamhhbiet, 16 cents. Research Drawer, 
Batesburg, 8. CG. 


KODAK FILMS developed free. Printa, 
any size, 8c each. Best finish and perma- 
Hinsdale 











GINSENG—Seed and _ planta for nent work. Bend trial order. 
Write for particulars. Mrs. J. 8. Sigler, | Studio, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Willow, W. Va. : 25 mDhete aan bait 
MEXICAN June seed corn, $1.75; clay | formula, instructions, whic ve 
peas $1.50; whippoorwills $1.60. Richmond | every kind of fish without fail. Frank Weiss, 
Hill Farm, Harriston, Miss. West Palm Beach, Florida. 
= — SS 





HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 


~ ALFALFA HAY—Colorado Irrigated. Best 
for all stock. Same analysis as bran. Get 
delivered. New now ready. 








because no double or | ton, D. 





prices crop 
Cherokee Commission Company, Lamar, 
Colorado, 

oad PATENTS. 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free search and report. Lat- 
est complete patent book free. George P. 
mes oy era Barrister Building, Washing- 





BEES AND HONEY. 
ALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 


Q 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 











American Steel and Wire Co. in the 








Preston, Minn, 





$500.00 PER YEAR raising canaries! The 
new industry. Start at home. Spare time. 
Very little capital necessary. I show you 
how. Particulars free. O. F. Smith, Oomo, 
Texas. 


THE THREE GREAT ieaders in maga- 
zines. The Ladies’ Home Journal, the great 
American Magazine for Women, published 
monthly is $1.50 a year. The Sat 
Evening Post, the great weekly for men an 
women, published weekly, is $1.60 a year. 
The Country tleman, the oldest and 
best agricultural journal in the world. How 
to run a farm, big or little, on a business 
basis How to make money from a 
acres. How. to breed cattle, pigs, any 
stock. What crops to plant in any soil. 
deals with every problem of interest 
importance to the farmer and his house- 
hold. The price published weekly is $1.00 a 
year. You need at least two of these. Send 
all orders to, A. 8. Kyne, Clay Center, Nebr. 
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You can use this Electric Lantern For outdoor use after tion the road— 
doing chores around your Qarns and = cépafring tires, ete., the Electric Lantern is 
fust the thing. The wind caa’t blow it out 


stables without fear of Gre 
and it is easily carried anywhere 


Gives Twice the Light of 
an Oil Lantern 


Think of it! Just press the button of this big power- 


ful Electric Lantern and it will throw a flood of pure 
white light for a distance of 50 feet. It is provided with 
a double action switch to give either a quick flash or a 
strong steady light. ~ It will meet every ordinary 
requirement of the dirty, bothersome, dangerous 
oil lantern and is always ready for instant use. No 
filling, no hunting in the dark for matches. No 
bother whatever. A push button lights it—also 
disconnécts it.) The wind can’t blow it out and 

a single dry cell battery will run it for weeks. 


No Danger—No Bother 
Fire and Explosion-Proof 
This “‘Safety-F irst’’ Electric Lantern 


is absolutely safe in all places. It will not ig- 
nite hay; straw, gasoline or other stibl No danger 
of explosion or tipping over. Go anywhere you wish with ® 
and you need never fear starting a fire. 





and weather proof. It stands 1034 inches bigh, has lantern 
handle and is fitted with a powerful polished lens 2 
inches in diameter. The bulb is made of special Tungsten 
wire that won't break easily and the reflector is especially 
designed to give more and better light than any other Electrie 
Lantern made, 


We Furnish Battery Free 
and Pay the Postage, Too 


We ship you this Guaranteed Electric Lan- 

tern all charges paid and fitted with a high test No. 6 Dry Cell 

so that it comes to you all ready for use. This Battery should last for 

months and when exhausted can be replaced with any ordinary dry cell 

which you can obtain from any Rardware dealer or gatage for only 15 to 

25e¢ each. In fact, batteries that are too weak for use on automobiles, gaso- 

line engines, telephones, etc., can be put to further service in this Electric 
Lantern and will last for weeks. We guarantee this Lantern absolutely. You & 
it together with a whole year’s subscription to Farm Engineering for only $2. 

oat the coupon below and mail today. 


This Coupon Brings Everything 
MAIL TODAY 
Date 1915 


Sabsecription Department 


Farm Engineering, Room 926, Ellsworth Building, Chicago, Ilinois 
Gentiemen—Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me Electrie Lantern and Farm 
Eagincering for one year to the following 





Name. 








Street Address. 








R. F. D. Route a 
subscribers will receive Parm Ragineering for one yea?. Old subscribers will 
BOS cica relerestos mnod un teas tes 
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A Farm ae eri ing line 
AWHOLE YEAR : 


$2 


FOR 


It is unsafe to drive on country roads at The Flectric Lantern does away with the 
night without a warning light to. protect barmfal practice of using matches or cat- 
you against approaching machines. The ying Gndlcs or oil amps when going 
Electric Lantern is ideal for this purpose. into the cellar or dark closets, 


Farm Engineering 


Ths 


’*? 


to Agricalture 
Here is the paper you have been looking 


for. It tells you every month just what you want 
to know about Farm Implements, and Machinery, 
Gasoline Engines and Motors, Farm Water Supply 
and Sanitation, Farm Lighting and Heating, Traffic 
Engineering, Automobile and Repairs, Roads and 
Bridges, Drainage, Irrigation, Farm Buildings and 
Fences, Concrete Construction and Farm Manage- 
ment. In fact it gives you just the information you 


sy ied ahaa 


Engineering is 


The Most Talked About 
Farm Paper in America 


It supplies the things that all your other farm 

papers lack and does it in an interesting way which 

you can understand easily and appreciate. Hand- 

somely illustrated and prmted in easy-to-read f7Pe, 
on fine paper, with 2-color covers. You will enjoy Farm 
Engineering as you do no other paper that will come into 
your home. Try it and see for yourself. Read these letters— 
we have thousands more. 


RT on ed yp 


**The Art and Science of Engineering Applied 


need most and the kind that is hardest to get. Farm 


The Right Idea 


You certainly have the right idea. Im- 
provement along — lines will 


Most Beneficial—Best Edited 
Parm Engineering, in my opinion, is 
one of the best edited and most benefi- 
cal a 


blisbed im the United _ 





do more towards 

avin tha all thd Enowhodee thet can be 

found on the subject of crop growing. 
C. L. GRAY, Clinton, Ind. 


Makes a Strong Appeal 
No farm paper has appealed to me as 
has this one. It is a paper that cannot 
but win the lasting support of patrons. 
You can count on me to boost. 


YALE K. ROOTS, Irwin, Obie 


States. You deserve to be laren 
tn the good work. The prevalent need 

of a magazine such as yours should con- 
tribute largely to its success. 


R. A. SCHOSTAG, Bishop, Tex. | 


Every Farmer Needs It 
It ae what ererybody who has 4 
place in the couniry, large or email, 
‘needs badly. 
F. BODE, Daly City, Calif. 


More than 120,000 progressive farmers now sub- 


scribe to Farm Engineering and enjoy its Be heleem pages every month. A single issue contains more infor- - 


mation of 4 yee og value on the farm than most books costing $2 a volume and yet under the terms of this 
ig special offer you get Farm Engineering for a whole year and the splendid Electric Lantern shown 


re, all for only $2. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 3 


Take edinanage of tale Terk offer at once. If after-you receive the Electric Lantern and a copy of Farm 
Engineering you are not fully satisfied with both, send back the lantern and we will refund your moncy at once. We guarantee you perfect 
satisfaction. You take no risk whateres, 


Accept This’‘Great Offer NOW! 


It may not appear again. You can’t afford to be without this ‘‘Safety-First*’ Electric Lantern another 
day. Think of all the bother and work it will sare pou—bow k will give more and better fight than your old Fantern and do away with all possi- 
ble danger of fire. Fill out the compon and mail @ us at once with $2. We will send you the lantern at once prepaid and enter your subscription 

Farm Engineering for one year. If you are already 8 ecbsattoas sod wish to ut ons of Chess vahettls Elcaste Lanterns, cont in the coupon Sit 
und we will extend your subscription one year from the date to which you have already paid 


Farm Engineering Pub. Co,, Room 926, Elsworth Blig, Chicago, Is. 
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